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DID L. B. ALBERTI WRITE THE JSTORIETTA 
AMOROSA FRA LEONORA DE’ BARDI E 
IPPOLITO BUONDELMONTE? 


|, jenna a century ago, the notoriously incompetent Anicio 
Bonucci included in his edition of the Opere Volgari of L. B. 
Alberti not only the prose tale of Leonora and Ippolito,' but also the 
ottava rima version entitled Jl Pietoso Caso d’Ippolito e Dianora.? 
Today, the general opinion of scholars appears to be that while 
Alberti assuredly did not compose the verse redaction,* he probably 
wrote the novella in prose.* Yet it must be remembered that this 
attribution of the prose novella to Alberti still seems to rest solely 
upon Bonucci’s arguments. Other scholars, interested in more im- 
portant problems, and finding the Jstorietta Amorosa bound with 
genuine Opere Minorit by Alberti, have generally not bothered to 
question Bonucci’s position. 
Bonucci’s contention regarding the authorship of the famous Jsto- 


1 Opere Volgari di Leon Battista Alberti, Florence (1845), III, 275-294. The 
other four volumes appeared 1844—1850. 

2 [bid., III, 301-337. 

3 Girolamo Mancini, Vita di Leon Battista Alberti, Second Edition, Florence 
(1911), pp. 79-80, note 4, writes: ‘“‘A mio giudizio, l’ultimo verso della Novella 
in ottave: Questa storia é finita al vostro onore, la palesa ridotta in rima da uno 
dei canti in panca, che divertivano i popolani accalcatisi per udirli sulle piazze 
e sulle strade nei giorni festivi. Il canterino della Novella era senza dubbio fra 
i pid valenti.” 

4 Letterio di Francia attributes the novella to Alberti, in Alla scoperta del 
vero Bandello, GSLI, LX XXI (1923), p. 5, and note 1. Valeria Benetti Brunelli 
also attributes the novella without question to Alberti in the Enciclopedia 
Italiana (Treccani), Milan (1929). More cautiously, H. Hauvette refers to “‘la 
nouvelle d’Ippolito e Leonora . . . attribuée A la plume du célébre humaniste 
et architecte L. B. Alberti . . . ’’—La “Morte Vivante,”’ Paris (1933), p. 60. 
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rietta Amorosa is based largely upon the following circumstances: 
(a) The novella is found in the Magliabechiano VI, 200, folios 1-17, 
being bound together with the Hcatomfilea of L. B. Alberti, which 
is reproduced on folios 22-51; (b) It is found also in the Codice 
Riecciardiano, folios 54-59. In this manuscript, on folio 94, appears 
the name of the scribe, which Bonucci reads as Alberti.® (c) Finally, 
in general support of his position, Bonucci claims that the style of 
the Istorietta Amorosa was very similar to that of the Deifira and 
Ecatomfilea.® 

Various objections may be raised against Bonucci’s arguments. It 
is true that in the Magliabechiano VI, 200,’ the name of L. B. Al- 
berti is prominently displayed on the first folio of the Ecatom/filea, 
which comes at the middle of the volume. However, Alberti’s name 
does not appear in connection with the novella of Leonora and Ip- 
polito, which begins on the first folio. If the entire volume were by 
Alberti, why was his name placed merely at the middle, not at the 
beginning, of the miscellany? 

As for the Codice Ricciardiano 2256, the name of the scribe is 
written: nicholo dantonio degli aberti.* Was ‘‘aberti’’ his real name? 
Then his alleged connection with the Alberti family falls to the 
ground. On the other hand, suppose that ‘‘aberti’’ was a slip for 
“‘Alberti.”’ In that case, we may hesitate to grant Bonucci’s argu- 
ment that our scribe was a copyist of a very superior order, so famil- 
iar with the work of his “‘relative’’ Leon Battista Alberti that little 
revision of his copying was necessary.’ Even the scribe’s own signa- 
ture was a pas de clerc. Moreover, two typical examples of ‘‘aberti’s”’ 
blundering occur on successive folios. ‘‘Aberti’’ writes: 


E gia essendoli venuto si muto tutto... 


After venuto, another scribe has correctly inserted the four words 


5 A. Bonucci, op. cit., I11, 269-272. 


6 Tbhid., III, 271. 
7 While Bonucci consults Magliabechiano VI, 200, he is especially inter- 


ested in Magliabechiano 626, a manuscript inaccessible to me. However, in the 
latter manuscript, we have obviously the same situation as in VI, 200, that is, 
an anonymous /storietta followed by the Ecaiomfilea.—I bid. 

8 See Mancini, loc. cit. Mancini gives the date of the MS. as December 21, 
1475. The Codice Ricciardiano 2256, fo. 94’, reads: Finito per me nicholo 
dantonio degli aberti addi di novembre Meccelxxv. Deo grazias. 

For arguments against the date 1475, which Bonucci attempts to assign to 
a printed edition of the miscellany, see Colomb de Batines, L’ Etruria, Florence 
(1851), I, 604-606. 

®* A. Bonucci, op. cit., III, 271. 
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a nota il cibo, without which the line makes no sense.'® Again, 
“‘aberti’”’ has written: 


...la inimicizia continovamente cresceva infino che amore cholle sue 
forze dimostrare . 


Here the second scribe has added the necessary verb volse after 
amore." 

We come now to Bonucci’s unsupported contention that the style 
of the /storietta Amorosa resembled closely that of the earlier works 
of L. B. Alberti. Obviously the burden of proof rested upon Bonucci, 
and equally obviously his wild sweeping assertion is difficult to 
disprove, simply because of its very vagueness. What very slight 
general evidence there is would seem to be unfavorable to his posi- 
tion. If the /storietta was by Alberti, then why did he not write other 
stories like the ordinary novelliere, whose usual objective was 100 
tales? The 15th century language of the Jstorietta bears no more 
resemblance to that of the Ecatom/filea and of the Deifira than might 
be expected of a contemporary work. And finally, the whole tone of 
the Ecatomfilea and of the Dezfira is misogynic, while that of the 
Istorietta is decidely romantic. 

To summarize: The evidence of the Magliabechiano VI, 200, and 
of the Ricciardiano 2256, far from supporting Bonucci’s arguments 
regarding the authorship of the Istorietta Amorosa, points to an 
opposite conclusion. No evidence whatever has yet appeared to bear 
out Bonucci’s stylistic argument. The /stortetta Amorosa, we may 
therefore conclude, correctly appeared as an anonymous story in the 
Magliabechiano VI, 200. 

H. Moore 

Ohio State University 


10 Folio 55'. 
1 Folio 54°, 
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INITIAL 7S- IN ITALIAN ZOLFO AND ZUPPA 


| Fre sulphur has two developments in standard Italian: solfo 

and, more commonly, zolfo.! The latter form is usually mentioned 
in historical grammars under cases of aberrant developments from 
Latin s-, but usually without explanation.? Inasmuch as the form 
with s- exists in Tuscan and the literary language alongside that with 
ts-, the latter cannot be considered as representing a direct phonetic 
development from Latin s-, but must be explained in some other 
way. It is our purpose in this note to examine the geographical dis- 
tribution of the initial consonant in the dialectal developments of 
Latin sulp(h)ur as shown in map 413 (zolfo) of the AIS, and on the 
basis of this evidence to offer an explanation of the divergent ¢s- in 


both zolfo and zuppa. 
1. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the various initial con- 


sonants is represented in Figure 1 (Sulphur in the Italian dialects), 
and may be described briefly as follows: 

a. S- or its regional representatives (z, 5s,’ §,4 h,5> or complete 
loss®) is, in general, present in both extremities of Italy and in parts 
of the center: i.e. in the northern half of Sardinia, all of Sicily, and 
southern and central Calabria; in an area centering around Rome 
and extending into adjacent parts of the Abruzzi; and in a great 


1 Cf. P. Petrocchi, Novo dizionario universale della lingua italiana (Milano, 
1892), vol. 11, p. 981 (‘solfo, e pi com. zolfo’); Vocabolario degli accademict 
della Crusca (Quarta impressione, Firenze, 1735), vol. 1v, p. 573; and other 
reference dictionaries. 

2So Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes (New York, reprint, 
1923), 1, 417; Meyer-Liibke (tr. Bartoli and Braun), Grammatica storica della 
lingua italiana (Torino, 1931), p. 90; Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, p. 69; 
Pei, The Italian Language, p. 61. The Sabellic influence occasionally suggested 
to explain the initial ¢s- is hardly sufficient, in view of the obvious spread of 
the forms with ¢s- from the standard language in Italy. 

In Rhaeto-Romance and a few other regions, the developments of sulphur 
show -p- (<sulpur) rather than the -f- (<sulphur, sulfur) which is normal in 
the Romance languages; these regions are indicated by lines on Figure 1. 

’ This sound, described by the editors of the AJS as “between s and 8” 
(Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument, p. 27), i.e., an alveolar or cacuminal 
8, is present in northern Italy as a sub-phonemic variant of s, and is to be 
reckoned with the latter in discussing historical development. 

* Occurring as the normal equivalent of all s-sounds in eastern Emilia and 
Romagna; cf. AJS maps 90 (osso), 184 (grosso), 643 (ho sonno), etc. 

5 The regular development of s in the region around Bergamo (at points 
245, 247, 254, and 258 in the AJS maps). 

° The normal representative of s- in the Franco-Provengal dialect of point 
122, Saint-Marcel (Aosta). 
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solid area covering the Marche, adjacent parts of Umbria and Tus- 
eany, and all of northern Italy except parts of the Alpine dialects of 
Piedmontese and Lombard and of the Rhaeto-Romance dialects. 

b. T’s- and dz- (which occurs occasionally as a hyper-urbanism 
for ts-’) are present in four areas: 

i. Tuscany (with adjacent parts of Latium and Umbria, but 
not extending to point 570 on the island of Elba), connecting in 
Umbria with another large area in 

ii. Southern Italy (Campania, Abruzzi, Molise, Basilicata, 
northern Calabria, and Apulia) ; 

iii. The Alpine dialects of Piedmontese and Lombard, and 
some (in general the more southerly) regions of Rhaeto-Romance; 
and 

iv. Northern Sardinia. 

Ts- or dz- occurs also at isolated points such as 184, 538, 539; at 
other points, such as 173, 554, 569, both s- and ¢ts- or their regional 
equivalents are present. At various places, islands of s- are found 
within the areas showing ts-, e.g. in the northernmost parts of the 
Rhaeto-Romance territory; at points 115 and 118 in Piedmont; and 
at 728 and 733 in the Basilicata. 

c. Ns- and nés- are in evidence in a small, compact area in 
southern Apulia, at points 729, 738, 739, 748, and 749. 

d. Other developments are present at a few scattered points: 
é- at point 957 in Sardinia, and f- at two widely separated points 
(190 in western Liguria and 937 in Sardinia). 

2. INTERPRETATION of the distribution outlined above may be 
essayed as follows. The original initial sound, s-, is preserved as s- 
or its normal local developments in most of Italy, particularly in the 
lateral areas, i.e., northern and southern Italy. This area, which, as 
we know from the Latin etymon, must at one time have covered all 
of Italy, has been split by zones of ts-, spreading from the two centers 
of Florence and Naples. The zones of ts- in the Alpine dialects,*® 

7 The author’s colleague Renato Poggioli, a Tuscan, observes that he 
would use ¢s- in the word zolfo in normal conversation, but might be inclined 
to use dz- in more solemn discourse, a form which he recognizes as ‘over- 
literary.’ It is significant that the ‘hyper-urbanism’ dz- occurs mainly in 
border regions between zones of s- and of ts. 

8 The appearance of ts-, dz- in the rural dialects of the Alpine areas, but 
not in the cultural centers nearby, is to be explained by the phenomenon 
noticed by Jaberg and Jud (Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument 187), 
that often the rural areas are more open to the influence of the standard 


language than are the cities, which have a more firmly established municipal 
dialectal tradition. 
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Sardinia, and the Ancona region, as well as the scattered points men- 
tioned above, are to be ascribed to cultural borrowing from the 
standard language; in central and southern Italy, however, ts- may 
have been carried at least partly by normal borrowing in folk-speech, 
with preservation of the original s- in outlying areas and in islands 
within the zones of ts- (ef. the AJS points mentioned above and also 
the evidence of place-names such as La Solfatara in the Neapolitan 
region). 

The forms with ¢s- must have spread independently from Florence 
and Naples as centers of diffusion, as the region in which the Tuscan 
and south Italian zones of ts- meet in central Italy (points 584, 
615, 616) does not follow a normal route of travel or trade along 
which forms would naturally be borrowed, and must represent 
simply the point at which the two zones of expansion met. 

But that the ¢ts- forms were not indigenous to a great part of cen- 
tral and southern Italy is shown by the representation of accented 
#% in this word in those regions. As is well known, accented Vulgar 
Latin g develops normally to g in Tuscany and central Italy, but 
south of a line running approximately from Rome to Ancona, it is 
umlauted to u or further local developments by -wu or -7 in the final 
syllable—the effect known as “metafonesi centro-meridionale.’’® 
Accented @ is likewise umlauted in these regions to 9 or diphthongized 
to uo, etc. In several zones of central and southern Italy we find that 
the vocalism of the representatives of sulphur agrees, not with the 
normal developments of 9, but with those of ¢: in central Italy, we 
find the type selfo, tselfo, where we should expect s- tsglfo ; in southern 
Italy, s- tsolfo or s- tsuolfa instead of s- tsulfu, etc., and at one point 
(736), -é*- instead of the normal -é’-. These are clearly regions where 
the word in its present dialectal form is not indigenous, as shown by 
the aberrant representation of the accented vowel, but borrowed 
from the standard language and given a pseudo-dialectal shape, 
with, however, the wrong type of umlaut—a process which may be 
termed ‘hyper-rusticism.’!° In this case, standard Italian zolfo was 
borrowed and the accented vowel re-shaped to fit dialectal condi- 


*° Cf. Bertoni, Italia Dialettale (Milano, 1916), pp. 152-153; also such 
AIS maps as 190 (sordo), 408 (come il piombo), 1240 (giogo). 

10 This phenomenon has already been noted and discussed by K. Ringen- 
son, “Dies et diurnum,”’ StN x (1936), 3-53; inasmuch as the representatives 
of Lat. diurnum in the umlaut-area of southern Italy show the vowel which 
normally develops from Latin accented 0, she concludes that giorno is not 
native to central and southern Italy, but has been introduced from Tuscan 
with false reconstruction of the tonic vowel in the dialects, as if it had open 


instead of close o. 
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tions, but with umlaut as if it were open instead of close 0; at point 
736, the sound é° corresponds to the non-umlauted development of 
@ (ef. the representation of Lat. bona on AJS map 710). In some 
-ases, the false reconstruction of the standard Italian form was 
crossed with the local form beginning with s-, to give an s-form with 
falsely reconstructed umlaut. The zones showing ‘hyper-rusticism’ 
are indicated by lines on Figure 1. 

The few divergent representations of s- may be explained by false 
reconstruction on the basis of literary Italian ¢s- (as in ¢ at point 
957), or by crossing with phosphorus (as in f- at points 190 and 937). 

3. THE ORIGIN OF fs- is to be sought in a hint afforded us by the 
conditions in the outlying area in southern Apulia, where the initial 
consonant cluster n(t)s- occurs. Here, the phonemic pattern of the 
dialect has permitted the preservation in the basic word of an ele- 
ment which must be assumed to have played a part in the formation 
of standard Italian zolfo as well: the prefix in- which is combined 
with solfo in the compound form insolfare, inzolfare [intsolfare] “‘to 
sulphurate, treat with sulphur.’ Here the ¢t developed naturally 
as a glide-consonant between n and s; then, by separation of the 
prefix in and back-formation, ts- remained as the initial consonant of 
the base thus left. A similar treatment is to be seen in Portuguese 
enxofre <sulphur, in which the derivation by back-formation from 
enxofrar <*insulfurare is manifest because of the preservation of the 
prefix, analogous to the situation in Apulia.” 

Another word with ‘non-phonetic’ ts-, zuppa (alongside of 
suppa) <Germanic suppa,"* may be traced to a similar development. 
Unfortunately, we have no map for zuppa to establish the geographi- 
cal distribution of the initial consonant as we have been able to do 
for the ts- of zolfo; but, in the light of the above considerations con- 
cerning zolfo, we may suggest that a similar back-formation from 
insuppare, inzuppare “to dunk (e.g. bread, etc.) in the soup’’ gave 
zuppa with ts-. Rosert A. HAL, JR. 

Brown University 


A technical term, connected primarily with the silk-industry (cf. F. 
Edler, Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business {Italian Series 1200-1600) 
[Cambridge, 1934], p. 146), and with viticulture. It is perhaps significant that 
the forms with ¢s- occur primarily in two of the most important regions of 
Italy in the fields of cloth manufacture and of viticulture, Tuscany and the 
region around Naples. 

2 Cf. E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese 107 (Philadelphia, 1938). 
Spanish azufre is to be traced to a similar development, iater remodeled with 
initial a- as if of Arabic origin, on the order of azicar, etc. 
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ANCORA DELLA STELLA NELL’USO 
DANTESCO 


 Fetiereg del Dr. Austin, pubblicato in Jtalica xvu1, 84-86, e 

intitolato ‘Stella in Dante’s Usage,” considera l’espressione “‘la 
stella,” quale si trova in Dante ed in altri trecentisti, e ce ne da una 
nuova spiegazione etimologica, al fine di suggerire che si tratta di 
un sostantivo collettivo e non di un singolare. 

A mio giudizio, l’ipotesi del Dr. Austin, che egli stesso ci dice non 
essere convalidata da alcun documento, mi sembra non offra la 
necessaria soddisfazione. 

Seguendo la traccia da lui stesso segnata, dobbiamo prima di 
tutto fermarci agli esempi citati, per dimostrare che molti sostantivi 
latini neutri plurali hanno dato luogo a parole romanze femminili 
singolari, quali folia, plurale di folium, che ha dato origine all’it. 
foglia, allo spagnuolo hoja, a! francese feuille, ecc., il lat. gesta, che 
ha dato non solo l’italiano plurale le geste, ma anche il singolare 
italiano e francese la gesta e la geste, e molti altri esempi perfet- 
tamente giustificati ed evidenti. Solo a proposito di uno di questi, 
quello del neutro latino plurale pendula, da cui, secondo il Dr. 
Austin, sarebbe derivata la parola francesa pendule, mi permetto di 
osservare che troviamo per la prima volta la pendule nel 1664, nei 
“Comptes des BAtiments du Roi.”! E dunque un “mot savant,” che 
viene direttamente dall’aggettivo francesizzato pendulus, e non dal 
neutro plurale pendula, inattestato come sostantivo in latino. Esiste 
anche il maschile di pendule in francese, le pendule, istrumento, e in 
questo caso si dimostra perfettamente giustificata, almeno in fran- 
cese, la teoria di Damourette-Pichon.? Questi autori, infatti, vogliono 
dare agli utensili una specie di “‘sexuisemblance,”’ partendo dal prin- 
cipio che un oggetto indipendente, che porti in se stesso la propria 
utilita, dovrebbe essere di genere maschile, mentre l’utensile che 
compie sempre la stessa azione, non puo essere che di genere fem- 
minile. Esempio: le moteur, maschile, comunica la sua potenza e la 
sua azione a tutte le macchine femminili che, senza forza propria, gli 
obbediscono; queste macchine, la balayeuse, la perceuse, ecc. non 
sono niente senza di lui. Cosi anche le pendule é |’anima e il prin- 
cipio di attivitd di la pendule, che lo contiene. Questo esempio 


y. Wartburg-Bloch, Dict. étym. de la langue frang. 
* Damourette-Pichon, Essai de grammaire de la langue frangaise, vol. 1, 


pp. 380 and 414. 
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non pud dunque servire come parallelo latino di femminilizzazione, 
ma ci da piuttosto un’ idea della forza creatrice interna del francese. 

Passiamo ora all’ipotesi suggeritaci nell’articolo e consideriamo 
la parola *astellum diminutivo di astrum, che dovrebbe essere, 
secondo il Dr. Austin, la base di ‘‘la stella” collettivo (plurale 
neutro). Mi sembra che a questa ipotesi vi siano almeno due obbie- 
zioni da fare. Anzitutto, prendendo in considerazione la definizione 
della parola astrum, quale la troviamo nel ThLL, vediamo che, in 
contrasto con stellae e sidera, “‘astra autem sunt stellae grandes, ut 
Orion, Bootes, ecc.’”’ Difficilmente dunque si farebbe il diminutivo 
di un sostantivo, indicante un oggetto che é grande per definizione. 
E *astellum, ch’io sappia, non é documentato da nessun testo di alta 
o bassa latinita. 

Secondariamente, considerando, secondo la proposta del Dr. 
Austin, l’evoluzione di *astellum verso stella, vediamo che questa 
evoluzione non pud aver avuto luogo che in due modi: o per dis- 
similazione di r-ll>-ll, e poi per deglutinazione di l’*astella> 
la stella; oppure per contaminazione di stella con *astrella (che 
avrebbe dato lo spagnuolo estrella?), e poi per deglutinazione, come 
sopra. Ma mi sembra si tratti qui di cambiamenti superflui, data 
Vesistenza della parola stella, che ha subito trasformazioni normali, 
passando dal latino classico al latino volgare e alle lingue romanze. 

Credo si potrebbe ottenere una soddisfacente spiegazione del- 
l’espressione la stella, per tutti gli esempi citati dal Dr. Austin, se, 
invece di concentrare la nostra attenzione esclusivamente sul sos- 
tantivo, ci occupassimo dell’articolo che lo accompagna. E, preci- 
samente, dello sviluppo storico dell’articolo nelle lingue romanze. 

Per comprendere appieno l’importanza dell’articolo nelle lingue 
romanze, é necessario tener conto del fatto che solo le lingue moderne 
hanno introdotto una nuova distinzione dell’uso del sostantivo; vale 
a dire la separazione tra la forma assoluta, la determinata e |’in- 
determinata. E l’esempio pit palese di questo fenomeno si ha nei 
paragoni: la Grammaire del Meyer-Liibke’ ci da una spiegazione 
chiarissima di come, in origine, nelle lingue romanze in generale, 
come nell’antico italiano in particolare, quando si stabiliva un para- 
gone, il sostantivo fosse considerato in un’accezione del tutto 
generale. In un secondo stadio, poi, per stabilire un paragone, la 
forma determinata o la indeterminata hanno sostituito quella as- 
soluta, perché, per rendere il paragone pid vivo, di tutta la serie 
degli oggetti simili si 6 scelto un esemplare specifico. 


§ Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, ediz. francese, 111, 162. 
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Esempi del primo stadio: “leggier come penna” (Lasca 127, 25); 
del secondo: “bianco come la rosa’ (Lasca 127, 23); e dell’ultimo: 
“eome un ghiaccio nel petto gli sia messo”’ (Ariosto, Orlando Furioso 
23, 64). Questi esempi, naturalmente, sono rappresentanti di tipi 
e non da considerarsi in ordine cronologico. 

I, aggiunge il Meyer-Liibke, riferendosi al secondo stadio, |’arti- 
colo é stato usato relativamente presto, sopratutto nei paragoni pit 
complessi. Esempio: ‘‘come quando dall’acqua e dallo specchio Salta 
lo raggio all’opposita parte.” 

Mi pare che quest’ultimo verso concordi esattamente con gli 
esempi portati dal Dr. Austin: 


In un boschetto trova’ pasturella Pid che la stella bella al mi’ parere 


(Guido Cavalcanti) (1) 
... la bonta (della giustizia), pid che della stella lucida, o del sole quando 
si corica, o quando si lieva. . . . (Brunetto Latini) (2) 
Feremi ne lo cor sempre tua luce, come raggio in la stella (Dante, Rime) (3) 
si com’ é’ 1 ciel dovunqu’é la stella (Convivio) (4) 


e sopratutto 
Lucevan li occhi suoi pit che la stella. (Inf. 1, 55) (5) 


Si tratta, come si pud vedere, in tutti i casi, di paragoni, e l’uso 
dell’espressione singolare ‘‘la stella® pienamente giustificato. 

Nell’esempio n°(3) notiamo che il sostantivo raggio, che si trova 
qui nella sua forma assoluta, corrisponde al primo stadio di evolu- 
zione, unito al sostantivo la stella, in forma determinata. 

Un esempio simile esiste in Guido Guinizelli: 
com’ a la selva augello ’n la verdura (‘‘Al cor gentile... .’’) (6) 


ove i sostantivi augello e la verdura si presentano nella medesima 
forma. 

Troviamo in entrambi gli esempi, dunque, due stadi storicamente 
diversi dell’evoluzione dell’articolo, qui accoppiati; e cioé il sostan- 
tivo che é posseduto o dipendente dall’altro, si trova in forma as- 
soluta, mentre quello che lo possiede 0 contiene si presenta in forma 
determinata. 

Ma esiste una seconda ipotesi, pid generale, anch’essa giustificata 
dallo sviluppo dell’articolo nelle lingue romanze: credo che il nostro 
sostantivo “‘stella” si possa riferire alla categoria dei nomi che indi- 
cano la materia o la specie. Di nuovo il Meyer-Liibke* ci offre la 
spiegazione che questi sostantivi si trovano, nelle lingue romanze, 
ali’origine, nella forma assoluta. 


* 152. 
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Un esempio di forma assoluta, non citato dal Meyer-Liibke, esiste 
nel Bestiaire in antico francese ““De Adamante’’:5 


‘*Aimas est piere ital, Kel est clere cume cristal,”’ 


ma in generale, ci dice il Meyer-Liibke, per questi sostantivi, la 
forma determinata é stata usata abbastanza presto. Esempio: 
“Yoro é il metallo pit prezioso.”’ 

In questa forma determinata, che rappresenta il secondo stadio, 
si trova dunque il nostro sostantivo la stella nei seguenti esempi, 
citati dal Dr. Austin: 


“dalla stella valor non discende”’ (7) 
“‘La stella i da valore’’ (Guido Guinizelli) (8) 
‘“*,..l’annottare delle prave vecchie Che par che in cielo la stella s’in- 


sangue.”’ (Cecco d’ Ascoli) (9) 
“Poi mi parve vedere a poco a poco Turbar lo sole e apparir la stella, E 


pianger elli ed ella.”’ (Vita Nuova) (10) 
“ma li nostri occhi per cagioni assai Chiaman la stella talor tenebrosa.”’ 


(Convivio) (11) 

La stella, in questa ipotesi, sarebbe dunque considerata come rap- 
presentante della specie, ma rimane ora un’ultima ipotesi: interpre- 
tare la nostra espressione “la stella” nell’accezione datale dai pit 
antichi commentatori, come il Boccaccio,® e di cui esiste un esempio 
anche in “‘Aucassin et Nicolette,’’’ cioé come la stella pit lucente, 
Venere. In questo caso, la stella fa parte di quella categoria di nomi, 
che per loro natura sono unici (come il nome di Dio, Fortuna, 
Paradiso, Purgatorio, Inferno, Sole, Luna, ecec.) e che, come dice 
il Meyer-Liibke,® all’origine si adoperavano senza l’articolo, ma 
pit tardi, per analogia con gli altri sostantivi, si presentano anch’essi 
in forma determinata. 

Come la nostra espressione “la stella,’’ dunque, é passata dalla 
forma assoluta alla forma determinata, che troviamo in tutti gli 
esempi gid citati, cosi anche il sostantivo ‘‘sole,” che appartiene 
alla stessa categoria di nomi, i cui primi esempi sono in forma 
assoluta, nelle lingue romanze (“quant soleilz esclarcist’”’),® é, in uno 
dei nostri versi, accompagnato dall’articolo: 


“. . . la bonta (della giustizia), pid che della stella lucida, o del sole quando 
si corica, o quando si lieva.” 


’ Foerster & Koschwitz: Alifranzdsisches Ubungsbuch p. 177, verso 50. 
® Boccaccio, Commento (ed. Le Monnier, p. 222). 

7 Aucassin et Nicolette (Suchier) commentario, str. 25. 

8 Meyer-Liibke, 11, 143. 

® Voyage de Charlemagne, 383. 
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Nello stesso modo si spiega il detto popolare ‘‘a l’enseigne de la 
belle étoile,” citato dal Dr. Austin: in questa espressione, come 
nell’altra simile ‘A l’H6tel de la Grande Ourse,” in cui si tratta 
sempre di un’unica stella, é racchiuso un tratto di umorismo, credo, 
giacché solo il nome, coniato su quello delle locande famose (Hétel du 
Grand Cerf, ecc.) ci fa pensare ad un luogo coperto, mentre in verita 
si tratta semplicemente, in entrambi i casi, di dormire all’aria 
aperta. Mi sembra, anche da un punto di vista estetico, che volendo 
dare alla nostra espressione “la stella’? un significato collettivo, si 
limiti l’idea e la visione del poeta: io non credo esista qui una nozione 
quantitativa, ma si tratti piuttosto di una stella sola, forse la pid 
lucente, che baleni davanti a noi, evocando ai nostri occhi la visione 


immensa del firmamento. 
ANGELA L. BIANCHINI 


Johns Hopkins University 
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two kinds of freedom—freedom of choice between natural 
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with moral necessity. The first freedom involves the following 
paradox: “‘the Will is free to free the Soul—free it from the Seven 

“ Deadly Sins—tree it for the love of God.” As to the second, it is 

S no longer a necessity when one submits himself to the moral 

j necessity of loving God “because if one is not kept from one’s 

desire, which is to love God, one is free to do as he wishes.” 
Cantos XVII and XXI of Purg. and IV of Para. qualify the 
term Will by making a distinction between Practical Will, 
which deals with ethics and is the arbiter of worldly loves, and 
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God through Fortune, Mortality and God’s Goodness.”’ 
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translations from Eliz. Barrett Browning and Louise Labé, 
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production of the original rime scheme, imitation of syntactical 
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the debate becomes vigorously alive. Four main problems arise 
which call for solution: a) Defense of the vernacular against 
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Bird, Otto. “The Canzone d’Amore of Cavalcanti according to the 
Commentary of Dino del Garbo.” Mediaeval Studies, 11, 1941, 
117-160. Conclusion of an article which appeared in vol. u, 
p. 150 ff. of the above periodical. Gives text and comments at 
length on the Commentary. 

Treves, Marco. ‘‘Maniera, the History of a Word.” Marsyas. (Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University) 1, 1941, 68-88. The 
word has three principal meanings: a) a way or mode, b) style 
and c) mannerism. The first meaning dates back to the begin- 
nings of the Italian literary language; the second appears in 
Cennini’s Libro dell’arte, and the third in Bellori’s Vite de’ pittori. 
Especially important is Vasari’s use of manera which is dis- 
cussed in detail. Other Italian examples are cited from Ghiberti, 
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J. Burke Severs: The Literary Relationships of Chaucer’s ‘‘Clerkes 
Tale’ (= Yale Studies in English, Vol. 96), New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 371. 


This excellent study, though written from the special point of 
view of a Chaucer scholar, is of great value for students of the 
Italian T'recento. Professor Severs’ main purpose is to reconstruct 
as closely as possible the actual texts which Chaucer had before him 
when he wrote his version of the Griselda story; but many of the 
stages by which this goal is approached are themselves of much in- 
terest. 

The several 14th Century versions of the story and their relation- 
ships, as defined in Professor Severs’ study, are as follows: 

1. Boccaccio’s novella. 

2. Petrarch’s first version, in Latin prose, constituting, with an 
introductory statement, Ep. sen. xvur, 3. Written in 1373. Based on 
Boccaccio. 

3. Petrarch’s second version. Written in 1374. A slight revision of 
the first version. 

4. Sercambi’s novella (No. 152). Written probably in 1374 or soon 
thereafter. Based on Boccaccio. 

5. Philippe de Méziéres’ French prose version, in his Livre de la 
Vertu du Sacrement de Mariage. Written in the period 1384-89. 
Based on Petrarch’s second version. 

6. A French prose version in the anonymous Le Ménagier de 
Paris. Written about 1393. A slightly modified copy of the version 
by Méziéres. 

7. An anonymous French play in verse, l’Estoire de la Marquise 
de Saluce. Written in 1395. Based on Méziéres. 

8. An anonymous French prose version, beginning Au commande- 
ment et soubz la correccion de mon maistre. Date uncertain. Based on 
Petrarch’s first version. 

9. Pierre de Hailles’ version in Latin verse. Date uncertain. Based 
on one or the other of Petrarch’s versions. 

10. Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale. Written probably in 1379 or there- 
after. Based on Petrarch’s second version and the last-mentioned 
French prose version. 

The relationships of the several versions may be indicated by the 
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following stemma (which however does not include the version by 
Pierre de Hailles): 


Boccaccio 
Petrarch, Sercambi 
Ist version 
Petrarch, 
2d version 
Méziéres Anon. Fr. 

prose version 

Ménagier Estoire — Chaucer— 


Professor Severs’ textual study in the case of the Petrarch ver- 
sions involved consultation of some seventy MSS and early prints 
and complete collation of 24 of these MSS and prints—his choice 
of the 24 being largely influenced by the personal advice of the late 
Professor Vittorio Rossi. The Griselda-rivalling patience shown in 
this part of the work was well justified by its outcome, for it led to 
the convincing demonstration of the existence of the two different 
Petrarch versions. The earlier of these versions is preserved in a 
group of MSS called by Professor Severs the d family; the later 
version is preserved in three other families, of which that called the 
a family appears to be the most authoritative, the best text being 
offered by a subgroup of which Laur. 78.3 is perhaps the best rep- 
resentative. All this work, both in its results and in its detail, 
should prove to be of great value to those who will edit the Seniles 
in the National Edition of the works of Petrarch. Presumably the 
MS relations so clearly demonstrated in this instance will hold to 
a considerable degree for other letters as well. 

What Professor Severs wanted to establish, however, was not the 
text that Petrarch wrote, but the text that Chaucer used. The search 
for the MS closest to that text led finally to Vat. Lat. 1666, a member 
of the a family. On the basis of this MS, and with due note of signifi- 
cant variants, Professor Severs constructs and prints his text— 
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which, though designed for Chaucerian purposes, is nevertheless 
far and away the best existing text of Ep. sen. xvii, 3. 

By exactly parallel procedures Professor Severs selects, among the 
MSS of the anonymous French prose version beginning Au com- 
mandement, the one—Bib. Nat. fr. 12459—which is closest to that 
which Chaucer used; and on the basis of this MS a text of the French 
version is constructed and printed. 

With these two texts available, the student of Chaucer can fairly 
see the poet at his task, as he sat translating and adapting freely, 
now from Petrarch, now from the French prose version, and trans- 
forming and vivifying all he wrote with the powers of his own rich 
genius. 

Professor Severs’ book illustrates also, very carefully, the methods 
by which Petrarch achieved his dignification of Boccaccio’s story. 

ERNeEstT H. WILKINS 

Oberlin College 


R. C. TREvVELYAN: Translations from Leopardi. Pp. viii, 59. $1.25. 
Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Contents: The Solitary Bird, The Infinite, To his 
Lady, To Silvia, Memories, Nocturnal Song of a Wandering 
Shepherd of Asia, The Calm after the Storm, The Village Satur- 
day, The Dominant Thought, Love and Death, To Himself, On 
an Ancient Sepulchral Bas-relief, The Broom, Idyll, Dialogue 
between Torquato Tasso and his Familiar Spirit. 


Already Leopardi appears to have secure place as a naturalized 
English classic; James Thomson has translated the Operette Morali 
and G. L. Bickersteth has brought over into English verse the forty- 
one Cant. The universal elements in Leopardi’s prose and verse have 
made wide appeal to English-reading peoples; in troubled epochs 
men of many nationalities have assiduously read his verses seeking 
to find in the poet’s sombre words the fateful causes or the fateful 
mystery of human misery. 

Each additional version intensifies the poet’s naturalization in 
English. Robert Calverley Trevelyan, poet in his own right from 
the time of the Mallow and Asphodels (1898) has given poetic repre- 
sentation to thirteen poems familiar to readers of Leopardi as well 
as to an idyllic poem reminiscent of Moschus. Also included is a 
prose translation of a dialogue which has importance not only from 
its exposition of noia but from the affinity binding the minds of the 
unhappy Leopardi and of the ill-starred Tasso. 
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Mr. Trevelyan translates in line for line verse freed of rhyme me- 
dial or final, and he makes a definite addition to the small body of 
rhymeless lyric poetry in English (such as the chorals of Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, Collins’ Ode to Evening, Matthew Arnold’s 
Strayed Reveller and Rugby Chapel). The moving eloquence of Love 
and Death and the naked simplicity of To Himself come over into 
verse line for line, almost word for word. These give the impression 
of original poems in English. The translator is diligent in following 
the text of the original without paraphrase or metaphrase (which 
John Chapman and John Dryden justified in celebrated prefaces 
quoted by T. H. Warren in his Essays of Poets and Poetry, London, 
John Murray, 1909). And finally in The Broom the Lucretian vast- 
ness as well as the growth and dissolution of things are felt and per- 
ceived in the version of the poet Trevelyan who has also established 
in English blank verse the great poem of Lucretius On the Nature of 


Things. 
WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CuarLes E. Kany and Speroni: Intermediate Italian 
Conversation. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1942. 


This little conversation manual, a sequel to the Elementary 
Italian Conversation, published several months previously, is for use 
in second or third year classes. However it might profitably be intro- 
duced as early as the second or third term or semester in College 
or University classes. It is designed to be used in the same way as the 
elementary book, that is, for five or ten minutes during each recita- 
tion. 

The question of direct address is well handled. The first two dia- 
logues use vot, also giving the Lez form in parenthesis. The third and 
fourth use voi only, but the student should be able to substitute the 
Lei form for the vot when he has reached these dialogues. The fifth 
introduces tu, while the sixth has both voi and tu. The seventh has 
voi, while the eighth has Lez and tu, and the ninth voz, Lez, and tu 
(according to the best accepted standards in the speech of the well- 
educated Italian). In this way the student is gradually introduced 
to the intricacies of Italian direct address. After he has mastered the 
usage as exemplified in Dialogue [X only a few remarks and admoni- 
tions by the teacher are necessary in order to give him a complete 
mastery of this very difficult question. 
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The text itself is quite idiomatic and at times the teacher should 
impress on the student that often there are more ways than one of 
saying a thing and that the same way does not fit all occasions. For 
instance, in the first dialogue Come va? is used for How are you? 
The student may profitably be told that Come va? is just a little more 
familiar than Come sta? which is also good. The teacher should drill 
the student on permissible variations in the text and also analyze 
many of the expressions. The foot-notes should be gone over care- 
fully as otherwise the student may not get the full benefit of them. 
Si tira avanti (I, 4) is translated ‘I manage to get along.’ Here it 
might be wise for the teacher to say a few words about the use of the 
impersonal. However the full discussion of this subject should be 
postponed to a later lesson, since it cannot profitably be taken up 
until all the forms of direct address are mastered. Then it may be 
introduced as offering a mild (or more polite) substitute for Lei or 
voi in such sentences as Se non si studia non s’impara niente, ‘if you 
do not study you don’t learn anything.’ By that time its use as a 
substitute for the Passive Voice as in Si parla italiano can also be 
treated. 

In Dialogue II (line 15) we find Spero che avro il piacere di rive- 
dervi. Here some comment may be made on the use of the future in- 
stead of the infinitive even though there is no change of subject. 
Spero di aver il piacere . . . would be equally good and the grammar- 
ian would be inclined to favor it, but spero che avrd... seems to 
make the remark more personal and consequently more effective. 

In Dialogue III (page 3, line 10) the phrase il fatto sta che .. . is 
used. In this particular case it would make little difference whether 
sta or é is used, but the teacher might point out that there are cases 
in which sta, instead of é, is definitely called for, such as in an argu- 
ment as a final statement by an unconvinced participant. On page 
5 (line 4 of the Esame di fisica) Nell’estate i giornt sono pit lunghi, 
e nell’inverno sono pit corti uses the rather cumbersome nell’estate 

. nell’inverno which is only necessary when referring to some spe- 
cific summer or winter (as in nell’estate seqguente). Here the more 
adverbial and less cumbersome form d’estate ... d’inverno (or 
Vestate ... Vinverno) might well be used. 

On page 10, line 16, Prego might be explained in the footnotes as 
elliptical. On page 14, line 25, in Non appena arrivi and page 43, line 
9, Non appena ...cominciasse attention should be called to the 
fact that non is often omitted. On page 22, line 6, un passato di 
piselli may be explained as “peas passed (through a strainer).”’ 
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Used properly I believe that the text will prove a valuable tool 
in the acquisition of a good speaking knowledge of Italian. It gives 
the student a feeling for the living idiomatic language and lessens 
the tendency to the stilted style which is engendered by too close 
application of grammatical rule. 

H. H. VauGHAN 


University of California, Berkeley 


VALERIO MARIANI: Poesia di Michelangelo. Roma, Fratelli Palombi, 
1941. 


For a volume to be written on the poetry of Michelangelo, and for 
this volume to reach us at this distance now seems near to miracu- 
lous. We turn to it, perhaps, with more expectations than we should. 

Certainly a careful and intelligent study of the poetry of the great 
artist has long been in order. Since the famous essay by Pater, since 
Rolland’s biography, since various essays by others less well-known 
—all devoted to the reading of Michelangelo’s poems either as docu- 
ment to his loves, his life, or his sculpture and painting—we have 
much needed a hard-headed critical approach to this poetry as 
poetry, as objective construct standing on its own. We have needed 
a critical statement of what Michelangelo’s poetry zs if read forget- 
ting its author and his tremendous achievements in stone and color. 

Instead, Sig. Mariani has written what will, we hope, be the last 
essay or volume in just that common and opposite sense. He has 
approached the poetry remembering the painting and sculpture. The 
resultant volume sums up the whole inevitable confusion of such an 
approach. Sig. Mariani is interested in the lyric poetry of Michel- 
angelo ‘‘come ‘atteggiamento equivalente’ all’arte plastica del gran- 
dissimo scultore.”” Thus he would write a volume which ‘‘non tanto 
parlasse di poesia in quanto composizione in versi, quanto piuttosto 
cercasse di far intendere come la qualita‘lirica’ di questa poesia 
fosse, nei momenti migliori, propriamente la stessa della scultura, 
della pittura, dell’architettura di Michelangelo.”’ 

This puts us on pretty vague ground. It may be necessary at 
times to speak of an “equivalent lyrical quality” shared by works of 
art in different mediums, but it is never very satisfactory to do so. 
Too often the deliberate search for this “common denominator” in 
such works causes us to make an abstraction fatal to our better 
critical sense. If we are interested in powerful ‘‘contrasti” in Michel- 
angelo’s sculpture and turn to his poetry to find the equivalent, we 
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may seize upon what is merely Petrarchean contrasto and fail to 
recognize it as such. Sig. Mariani is guilty of such distortion. 

Indeed this volume is a curious case of a very bad choice. Michel- 
angelo’s poetry offers clear evidence to the effect that that “‘person- 
ality” of the artist which modern critics are so fond of referring to 
does not necessarily carry over from one medium to another in 
works by the same artist. In Michelangelo’s poetry, for instance, we 
look in vain for the imagery we might expect of him under the ‘‘per- 
sonality” theory. Foscolo noted this in these terms: 

La poesia di Dante consta principalmente di immagini; quella di Michel- 
angelo, al par di quella del Petrarca, 6 un componimento di pensiero e di 
sentimento che invita sempre alla meditazione e tocca talvolta il cuore; ma 
non descrive, né dipinge ... 

Sig. Mariani has been able, in fact, to point out no significant 
imagery in the poetry of the sculptor-painter. He is obliged therefore 
to talk of nebulous ‘‘equivalents”’ instead. 

We still need a good study of the poetry of Michelangelo. And 
whatever the conclusions of that study will be, it should take into 
account Foscolo’s brief essay, especially where he says what seems 
strikingly true on a re-reading of this poetry: 

“FE impossibile farsi ragione delle opere della Natura, ma é@ sovente di 
molta utilité e sempre di grande importanza, |’osservarle. La Natura avea 
dato a Michelangelo la piu suprema virtu di quella immaginazione imitativa 
ch’é necessaria a formare il pittore, lo scultore e l’architetto; ma eragli stata 
scarsa dell’immaginazione creativa di poeta.’’? 


CHARLEs 8. SINGLETON 
Johns Hopkins University 


! Michelangelo in Opere, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1899, vol. x, p. 341. 
2 p. 340. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Professor John Pierrepont Rice of the University of Buffalo, 
died on December 24 of last year. He had been a member of our 
Association since its inception. Professor Rice was an A.B. of Yale 
University, 1900, and a Ph.D., 1909. He taught Romance Languages 
at Yale, Williams College, and Acadia University before he became 
established at the University of Buffalo. He had been head of the 
Department of Romance Languages there since 1924. In the Italian 
field Professor Rice devoted much study to Cecco d’Ascoli. He 
contributed two articles to Italica: ‘““Notes on the Oxford Manu- 
scripts of Cecco d’Ascoli’s Acerba”’ in Vol. vu, 136-138, June, 1935; 
and “A Note on Christine de Pisan and Cecco d’Ascoli” in Vol. xv, 
149-151, September, 1938. The Association laments the loss of a 
valued member and friend. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Modern Language Association has changed the place of its December 
meeting from Washington to New York. The AATI will meet as usual in 
the city where the MLA meets. Details will be announced later. 

The complete list of appointments for the Italian I group of the MLA is 
as follows: Chairman, Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University; Secretary, 
Salvatore J. Castiglione, Yale University. Advisory (and Nominating) Com- 
mittee: J. E. Shaw, Chairman, Gabriella Bosano, A. T. MacAllister. Commit- 
tee on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, Chairman, C. B. Beall, V. Cioffari, A. H. 
Gilbert, R. A. Hall, Jr. Research Committee: R. Altrocchi, Chairman, G. R. 
Silber, J. Van Horne. 

Professor Camillo Branchi, formerly of the University of San Francisco, 
and recently resident in Santiago, Chile, has sent to /talica a review of his 
book Dalle isole turchine agli atolli del sole (Milano, Garzanti, 1941). The re- 
view was written by Mario Intaglietta and was published in J/ mattino d’ Italia 
of Buenos Aires in October, 1941. The book deals with travels and adventures 
on the Pacific Ocean. Dr. Branchi was to speak in the Centro di Studi Italiani 
of Buenos Aires early in November last. 

In the recent book of Robert J. Clements of Harvard University, published 
by the Harvard University Press: Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade 
(vol. xvi of the Harvard Studies in Romance Languages) there is some 
reference to Italian sources, to Petrarchism and to anti-Petrarchism. Among 
authors mentioned by Ronsard, Dr. Clements counted 98 French, 38 Greek, 
24 Latin and neo-Latin, 12 Italian, 2 Swiss, and one each German, Polish, 
Flemish, Spanish. 

Leonello Venturi, son of the historian of art Adolfo Venturi, has been in- 
vited by the Universidad Nacional Auténoma of Mexico to give a series of 
lectures on aesthetics and on the history and criticism of art. His general 
position is thus described in translation from the Mexican periodical Ars 
(vol. 1, no. 2, Feb. 1942): ‘‘Art has its own laws and fulfills its mission without 
seeking extra-aesthetic justification.” 
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An article by Nella Pasini in the Argentine periodical Nosotros, Sept. 1941, 
is entitled La obra poética de Ada Negri. The whole career of the distinguished 
author is sketched. Sefiorita Pasini notes as her principal motifs the earth, 
maternity and love; calls her religious but not mystical; and remerks that she 
has avoided hermetic and dehumanized art. 

Dr. William Fletcher Smith of Colorado Springs hopes to publish soon: 
The Metrics of Carducci (arranged by Italian and Latin verse-forms used in 
the Poesie of 1901, with ample illustration of precedent and of Carducci’s 
usage, statistics and chronology of occurrences, and a bibliography of versi- 
fication); The Fortune of Leopardi Outside of Italy (translations, criticisms, 
editions, influence), a partially descriptive bibliographical study (including 
selected titles through 1941); also a partially descriptive bibliography of im- 
portant material published (through 1940) on the life and works of Carducci 
(with a 16-page working list of Carducci’s writings). 

Il Giornalino for February has extracts from the notebooks of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell under the heading ‘‘Through Italy on e Bicycle in 1890.” 
Three of Pennell’s etchings are reproduced. The March number contains an 
interesting article ‘‘Italy in the Life and Works of Bayard Taylor.” // 
Giornalino is still published monthly from October to May by 8. F. Vanni, 
135 Bleecker Street, New York City. It always has fresh and attractive anec- 
dotes, verses, stories, et al. 

Professor B. Q. Morgan, department of German, Stanford University, 
has sent to Jialica the statement of a project developed out of 2. study made 
by Henry Clay Lindgren of Stanford University. The matter in question is 
the study of foreignisms in daily use in English. It is recognized that they 
enter the language too fast for dictionaries to keep pace with them. Language 
teachers are urged to cooperate and to enlist aid of students in keeping up 
with these words and expressions. Those interested are asked to address 
Professor Morgan. 

Professor F. Dewey Amner of Denison University, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ohio MLTA has sent an announcement of the Modern Language Teachers 
Institute to be held in Columbus from June 15 to 20. The program is to include 
talks on Modern Language Methodology, Psychology, Languages, Literatures 
and Cultures. Demonstration classes will be taught. Officers of the Association 
are: President, Mabel M. Shilling, Cleveland Heights High School; Vice- 
President, G. G. Santavicca, Bellaire High School, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
F. D. Amner, Denison University. 

The Linguistic Institute, under the auspices of the Linguistic Society of 
America and the University of North Carolina, will hold its summer session 
in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, from June 11 to July 22. The summer meeting 
of the Linguistic Society will be held in Chapel Hill and at Duke University 
on July 10 and 11. The Seminar in Romance Linguistics given by Professor 
Robert N. Linker, will involve a rapid survey of the phonology and morphol- 
ogy of Catalan, Rhaeto-Romance, Rumanian and Dalmatian, with some read- 
ing of texts. 

The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South held its twenty-fifth annual meeting on Friday and Saturday, April 
17 and 18, at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. Professor Dominic Pucci of Wayne 
University was chairman, and Dr. Vincent Scanio of the University of Mich- 
igan was secretary of the Italian section. The program of this section was: 1. 
“Petrarch and the Rimpianto theme,’’ Archimede Marni, University of Cin- 
cinnati; 2. “Italian for Non-college Preparatory Students,” R. D. Hass, 
Eastern High School, Detroit; 3. “‘A Standard Italian Vocabulary,’’ Vincent 
A. Scanio, University of Michigan. 
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The Fondo de Cultura Econémica of Mexico has published Utopias del 
Renacimiento with Spanish translations of Thomas More’s Utopia, Cam- 
panella’s Urbs Heliaca and Bacon’s New Atlantis, with an introduction by 
Eugenio Imaz. The special interest in this introduction revolves around the 
actual attempt to put More’s Utopia into practice by Vasco de Quiroga in 
Michoacan, and the comparison with the other Utopias. Campanella’s is 
pronounced “practical”? by Imaz. The translation of Campanella’s work is 
by Agustin Mateo. 

Eugenio Imaz has written for Letras de México for April an Introduccion 
al estudio de Vico as a comment on the new Spanish translation of Vico’s 
Scienza Nuova by José Carner, published by the Colegio de México. Starting 
with the question whether Croce and Gentile may have overvalued Vico, 
Imaz briefly reviews the career of the famous thinker and finds much sub- 
stance in him. 

Students at the University of Illinois presented on May 7 Un’avventura 
di viaggio by Roberto Bracco and L’uomo dal fiore in bocca by Luigi Piran- 
dello, coached by Angelina R. Pietrangeli. 

The two books by Dr. Fred R. Bryson, of Little Rock, Arkansas, The 
Point of Honor in Sixteenth Century Italy and The Sixteenth Century Duel 
were to be issued in one volume in Italian by the Rinascimento del Libro in 
Florence. The translator is Professor Emma Detti, formerly of Smith College 
and later of the University of Florence. At latest reports the enterprise had 
reached the stage of proofs. Dr. Bryson’s second book The Sixteenth Century 
Duel, was reviewed, aside from American journals, in the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, Neophilologus, Lychnos, Italian Studies, the Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie and the Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie. 

The Societa degli Amici di Leo Ferrero, with members in Europe and 
America, but with its central location in Geneva, Switzerland, has established 
an annual prize for the best essay, published or in manuscript, sent to the 
society before the end of the year. The purpose is to keep alive the memory 
of the young writer, grandson of the famous scientist Lombroso and son of the 
historian Guglielmo Ferrero. Before dying at the age of thirty, in an automo- 
bile accident in the United States, Leo Ferrero had published novels and 
plays, works of criticism and politics, in Italian and French. Among his finest 
things is the delightful satirical drama Angelica, whose principal characters 
are the masks of the Commedia dell’ Arte. His most important literary piece 
is an essay on the aesthetics of Leonardo, entitled Leonardo o dell’arte, 
printed with a preface by Paul Valéry. Notable also is the novel Désespoirs, 
written and published in French. The Committee of award for the 1941 prize 
directed by the President of the Association, Frangois Franzoni and by the 
secretary, Egidio Reale, announces that it has awarded the prize for last year 
to Dr. Renato Poggioli, of Brown University, for his essay on Angelica. 
A second prize was awarded to Dr. Giuseppe Bogoni, who offered to the con- 
test his doctoral thesis at the University of Lyons, devoted to Italian literature 
of emigration and to the work of Ferrero. The text of the award regarding the 
winning essay is as follows: “Renato Poggioli parla d’ Angelica e di Leo Ferrero 
da conoscitore profondo. Vissuto nella stessa citta, fornito della stessa cultura 
italiana ed universale, l’autore parla di Leo Ferrero paragonandolo ai grandi 
drammaturghi del presente e del passato. Esamina Angelica a fondo, in 
larghezza‘e profondita, ed anche le altre opere di Leo, italiane e francesi. 

Merita senza dubbio il primo premio.”’ 
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The following translations in prose made by WILLIAM FLETCHER 
SMITH are arranged in paragraphs corresponding to the strophes of the 
Italian text. 

Masterpieces of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. Menasha, George Banta, 1939. Con- 
tents: To Angelo Mai, The Re-awakening, To Silvia, The Solitary Thrush, 
Remembrances, The Infinite, The Quiet after the Storm, The Village Satur- 
day, Night Song of a Nomadic Shepherd, On an Old Sepulchral Bas-relief, 
On the Likeness of a Beautiful Woman, The Ginestra, Moonset, 

Lesser Masterpieces and To Angelo Mai of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. Privately 
printed, 1941. Contents: To Italy, On the Monument for Dante, To Angelo 
Mai, For the Marriage of His Sister, To the Winner in a Ball Game, Brutus, 
To the Springtime, The Last Song of Sappho, To the Beloved, The Chorus 
of the Mummies, To Count Carlo Pepoli, The Dominant Thought, Love and 
Death, To Himself, Aspasia. 

CARDUCCI 

Barbarian Odes. Menasha, George Banta, 1939. 

The New Lyrics (Rime Nuove), Privately printed, 1942. Bk. VIII and poems 
76-80 of Bk. VI are omitted. Twelve poems are also arranged line for line. 

The Lyrics and Rhythms (Rime e Ritmi). Privately printed, 1942. 

Political and Satiric Verse. Privately printed, 1942. Contents: Levia Gravia 
poems 19-21, 26-28; Giambi ed Epodi, Prologue and poems 1-5, 7, 9-10, 
12-13, 15-18, 21, 23-24, 26-27, 30; Intermezzo parts 1-10. 

Of the limited number printed some copies are available at $1.00 each net 

postpaid, no discount. 

WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 
17 East Madison Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Books of Lasting Value 


I. The Dictionary of Philosophy III. Theism and Cosmology 
Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES $6.00 By JOHN LAIRD $3.50 


An invaluable reference book for the stu- The Gifford Lectures given by the eminent 
dent of human cultural development, em- British philosopher. 
bracing all major schools and theories of 
philosophy, philosophy of law, religious IV. From Copernicus to Einstein 
hilosophy, logic, epistemology, ethics, 
ai Chinese, Jewish and Hindu By HANS REICHENBACH $2.00 
philosophy. A simple but scientific history of the ideas . 
and discoveries that have led to the formu- 
lation of the theory of relativity. 


Il. Sociology of Law 


By GEORGES GURVITCH 33.75 V.God Is My Fuehrer 
With a Preface by Roscoe Pound By Pastor MARTIN NIEMOELLER $2.75 
The first complete study of the problems of Being his last 28 sermons. With a preface by 
the sociology of law in all its aspects. Thomas Mann. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Corso 


By YOUNG & CANTARELLA 
Associate Professors of Italian Lan- 


guage and Literature, Smith College. 


A first-year Italian grammar and composition 
text, very flexibly organized to allow for use 
with students of varying degrees of ability and 
in various kinds of courses. The grammatical 
material is presented point by point and il- 
lustrated, each point followed by drill. Read- 
ing and composition exercises are included, 
and plenty of vocabulary pronunciation drill. 
The book includes a list of useful classroom 
phrases for immediate use, a map of Italy and 
photographs of Italian scenes, a list of irregu- 
lar verbs, and two general 
vocabularies. 


To be published in June 
$2.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company Yor | 
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CIVILTA ITALIANA, by Gaetano Massa 
A brief survey of Italian civilization. 


With English notes, vocabulary, and exercises. Chapters 
on geography, schools, explorers, cities, literature, 
philosophers, scientists, music, art, history, etc. A most 
useful reference book for people taking examinations. 
186 pages with illustrations, $1.50 


ITALIAN IDIOMS AND PROVERBS 


by GAETANO MAssA 


Over 2000 current idioms used by the educated Italian, 
and 600 popular proverbs with equivalent modern Eng- 
lish translations. 144 pages. 1.00 


A GUIDE TG ITALIAN READING 


by GAETANO Massa 


Outstanding works of Italian writers from Dante to pres- 


ent day. 16 pages. .29 


AN AID TO ITALIAN LETTER WRITING 


by GAETANO Massa 


Twelve letters on every-day conversational subjects, 
with notes, exercises, appendix of irregular verbs, and 
classified vocabularies. 68 pages. 50 


Send for our complete list of publications in 


Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. 


Write for free sample copy of LAS AMERICAS, 


a publication for students of Spanish, 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York 


In two years 102 
colleges and universities 
have tested this pioneering 
second-year manual 


TRANSITION TO 
READING AND 
WRITING FRENCH 


by Elton Hockeng 
and Joseph M. Carriere 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


REVIEW FOR READING: 
Unit I—12 lessons—pp. 3-91. 
A complete French-to-English grammar 


SYNCHRONIZED 
review, with systematic study of decep- 


FOR 
SIMULTANEOUS 
USE, IF REVIEW FOR WRITING: 
DESIRED Unit II—12 lessons—pp. 95-162. 


A complete English-to-French grammar 
review. 


Also complete vocabularies, paradigms, and indexes. 


If a departmental copy is not available, write for one. 


fe) FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Recent Italian Reading Joxts 
INTERMEDIATE 


Niccodemi’s IL POETA 


COMMEDIA IN UN ATTO 
Edited by E. I. SLATER 


Deledda’s MARIANNA SIRCA 


Edited by 
MARO BEATH JONES - ARMANDO T. BISSIRI 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Hugo—tItalian Simplified $1.50 Marinoni—Jtalian Grammar $1.35 
Hugo—English for the Italian Thimm—Italian Self-Taught 50 


(L’Inglese in Tre Mesi) 1.50 Vecchia—English Self-Taught 
for Italians (L’Inglese Im- 


Marinoni—Italian Reader 1.50 parato da Sé) 0 
Italian-English and English-Italian DICTIONARIES 


Everybody’s, Board Pinding $ .35 Handy, by J. E. Wessely, cloth $1.00 
Hill’s Vest Pocket, cloth ‘30 = McLaughlin’s, by A. Enenkel, 
Hugo, Pocket size, cloth 75 cloth 2.25 


DAVID McKAY CO. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


CONTEMPORANEE 


M. CANTARELLA 


Amherst College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Brooklyn College 
Brown University 
Cathedral College 
Catholic University 

_ College of Mt. St. Vincent 
College of William and Mary 
Connecticut College 
Cornell University 
De La Saile College 
Duke University 
Emmanuel College 
Georgetown College 
Harvard University 
Indiana University 
Lake Erie College 
Middlebury College 


SMITH COLLEGE 


PAUL L. RICHARDS 


LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 


Representative Adoptions 


New York University ‘ 
Notre Dame College 
Queens College 

Riverside Junior College 
Rutgers University 

Seton’ Hall College 

Smith College 

Syracuse University 

Thiel College 

Tufts College 

University of California, Berkeley 
University of Chicago 
University of Kentucky 
University of Michigar 
University of Pennsylvania 
Vanderbilt University 
Wellesley College 

Western Reserve University 
Yale University 


HOLT :-NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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